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power in the economic affairs of other countries', the New York Times
wrote on May 2, 1949.

The chief of those 'missionaries', Paul G. Hoffman, qualified for his
position of E.G.A. administrator by frequent professions of hostility
toward any economic order other than that of'free, private enterprise'.
When he was still president of the Studebaker Corporation, he stated,
according to the New York Times of May 14,1947, that loss of personal
liberty is not only 'an obvious feature of totalitarian states'; but,
referring to Britain, that 'the danger of such a loss is ever present in all
collectivist economies, including the Socialist3; and that 'the case
against Socialism is not as obvious but it is just as strong*. 'As the final
arbiter of the validity of European recovery projects', in the words of
the same paper a year later, Mr Hoffman 'warned the British Labour
Government there would be no loans for modernizing industries in
process of nationalization in that country'.

Opposition to economic reform became the unwritten law of the
Marshall Plan organization. The spread of Socialist autarchy to Europe,
said one official, "is something we must be stubborn about"', Fortune
magazine wrote in August 1949.

This American pressure was so strong and so successful that 'even
United States officials long familiar with Europe' were reported by the
New York Times on November 22, 1949 to be 'shocked at the extent
to which private groups have stepped in to regiment European business
during the past year as public controls have been lifted or have
withered away'.

America's attitude toward economic reform in the 'backward' two-
thirds of the world has been different only in one respect. Wherever
an outdated, medieval status quo evidently needs change to increase
business and investment opportunities, it is desired; but it should be
toward more, rather than less, freedom for private enterprise. It should
provide a 'favourable climate' for U.S. investments, free from clouds
that threaten the nationalization of any industries or the submission of
business to government planning.

Two old presidential doctrines have continued to determine American
action in international affairs: President William H. Taft's doctrine
that, 'while our foreign policy should not be turned a hair's breadth
from the straight path of justice, it may well be made to include active
intervention to secure for our merchandise and our capitalists oppor-
tunity for profitable investment*; and President Calvin Coolidge's
doctrine that 'the person and property of a citizen of the United States
are a part of the general domain of the nation, even when abroad".